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CONSERVATION GROWS IN GANARASKA 
By John Claj^son 

Before World War II, conservation was a word that 
only dedicated enthusiasts seemed to think important in South¬ 
ern Ontario. Now,.less than twenty years later, conservation 
has become a. well known term. The evidence of its impact 
is seen in the changing farm and river valley landscapes, in 
the editorial and news pages of the press, in school curricu- 
lums, and in the conversation of John 0,. Citizen. This year, 
the theme of Scouting in Ontario is '''Conservation Good Turn.” 
Four new badges are now available for those qualified by know¬ 
ledge and activity in the fields of Soil, Water, Forest, and 
Wildlife. 

The agencies which are responsible for this change 
are many. They vary in scale from the concern of the private 
individual for his own or public property to the extensive 
powers of local and provincial government. Most naturalists 
are deeply interested in watching growth, be it plant or ani¬ 
mal. Growth and change in public affairs is conveniently doc¬ 
umented in the study of a river valley, even in as short a 
span as ten years. To illustrate the point, consider the Gan- 
araska River. Before, there was an independent conservation 
branch of the provincial government, a number of departments 
(Provincial and Federal) combined efforts in 1942 to do a sur¬ 
vey of bhe Ganaraska watershed, with post-war rehabilitation 
in mind. In,1944 their report was published by the new Ontario 
Department of Planning and Development. The existence of the 
conservation branch of this department in itself was an en¬ 
dorsement of one recommendation by the authors of the report. 
Since then, the department has fulfilled a further suggestion 
i.e.that other similar surveys be carried on throughout the 
province. In 1944 , however, no organization existed to imple¬ 
ment the specific details of the survey. Legislation was 
recommended in the report to be based on American river exper- 
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ience. The merit of this idea resulted in the laws which 
now govern the establishment and the powers of river valley 
authorities. The report also dealt with suitable local 
improvements in several fields of endeavour: 

1. Control of floods by dams and other engineering works. 

2. Erosion control by cropping practices. 

3. The establishment of a 20,Q0Q acre forest on head¬ 

water wastelands. 

4. Habitat studies prior to re-stocking fish and game. 

3. The development of recreational facilities. 

At least two other factors had a bearing on subsequent 
events. Port Hope had been subjected to a disastrous flood 
in 1937. At war’s end, there were hundreds of acres of 
blow sand and clay gullies at the source of the river. 

These were no longer cropable and had been ripped and 
churned by numberless army vehicles sent to these'rugged 
barrens for eight hours of test running during the. war. 

This, then, was the situation from which a body of conserva¬ 
tion was to grow. 

The G-anaraska River Conservation Authority (1946) 
was one of the first to be set up in the province and was 
the first to carry out ideas contained in its survey report. 
The members of the Authority had to pioneer for there was 
very little precedent to guide them in Ontario. With only 
103 square miles of territory and only one large town (Port 
Hope), their financial resources were limited. Consequent¬ 
ly, in their determination to accomplish something practi¬ 
cal, they had to tailor their projects very carefully to 
fit their funds, (Their recent budget of $10,000 is rough¬ 
ly $100 per square mile.- This is very good compared with 
the 2,614 square mile Grand River Authority whose budget 
works out to about $35 per square mile.) For economic 
reasons and the likely effect of silting, dams and other 
engineering works have been deferred. Instead, for five 
to six dollars per acre, they bought bare land, from which 
all the winds and every storm were continually stealing 
soil. If a tract of land was acceptable to the Department 
of Lands and Forests, usually the province and the Author¬ 
ity each paid half the- cost of the property. By 1950, 
they owned about 45°0 acres of land which was being managed 
for them by the Department of Lands and Forests under an 
agreement which runs till 2,000 A.D. Even Scouts had start¬ 
ed planting trees for them as early as 1947* The Authority 
passed cutting laws which made it an offence to cut' any 
tree for timber whose diameter was less than ten inches. 
Unfortunately, this was difficult to enforce. Although 
there have been successful court cases, the fines levied 
had no more than minor nuisance value for lumbermen. In- 
agriculture, sir.: local farmers had been persuaded to farm 
their land in accordance with conservation land-use plans. 
Sad. to say, when experts from Guelph were most urgently 
needed, they were not available to advise the farmers and 
to start the plans going. Result - the men lost interest. 
Since the average age of the farmers- of the area was claimed 
to be fifty-three years, there was even some question about 



the possibility of teaching old dogs some of these new tricks. 

In tiie forest itself, various ideas certainly were being tried: 
log and brush check dams, living check dams created by tree 
planting in gully bottoms, using ten thousand three foot willow 
stakes of three inch diameter to control slippage on a clay 
gully, the use of Carolina poplar and honey locust on soils 
where conifers had difficulty establishing themselves, bp to 
this time, then, conservation seemed to have little substance 
and little social acceptance. 

, In the subsequent six years, much has been achieved. 

The Authority now owns over 7,000 acres of land (one-third al¬ 
ready timbered, one-third with some timber and some land planted 
in conifers, one-third that has had to be reforested.) Along 
with the adjoining 1400 acre Durham County forest, this is one 
of the largest blocks of wooded land in southern agricultural 
Ontario. The Ganaraska land purchase program has a .self-imposed 
purchase price limit of |i25 per acre. Due to competition in 
the last five years from tobacco and Christmas tree growers^who 
will pay up to $40. an acre for bare sandy land, the Authority 
now finds relatively little land available to them. Ii there 
is a decline in the price of trees sold to the American market, 
it may be possible to get some of this land at some future date 
to bring them closer to their goal of 12,000 acres of forest. 

The zone forester has estimated the present value of their pro¬ 
perty at $350,000 (about $50 per acre.) Obviously the efforts 
of the Authority- have been successful in rehabilitating what had 
been wasteland. 

Their attempts to sell planned farming in rural areas 
have met with greater success recently. At least fourteen farms 
are now heing operated using good conservation practices. Even 
the casual eye can see the result of this work over the last two 
years in the increasing numbers of fields which now show the 
broad green end gold bands of strip cropping. This program, 
however,- still depends on the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. The specially trained personel of the soils division 
come to plan the individual farm only after an application for 
their farm planning service has been received. Persuading the 
farmer to apply for the service has been received. Persuading 
the farmer to apply for the service, is a continuing endeavour 
on the part of the Authority's fieldman. Greatly increased 
acreages of crops suited to this sandy soil (and new to this 
area since the war) have created both cash income and a real 
predicament. Tobacco may require large amounts of water (up to 
two million gallons for a fifty acre field) during a particular 
month of the growing season. Pumping water for irrigation pur¬ 
poses caused several streams to be dried up in 1955, leaving 
dairy farms downstream without water temporarily. To meet this 
difficulty, the Authority is conducting a survey of water needs 
and its availability so that data will be at hand in finding some 
way of coping with the problem. It was not proposed as an answer 
to the aforementioned trouble, but a farmer who constructs a farm 
pond may receive a subsidy up to $50. maximum. Only three have 
been subsidized recently. Another activity concerning water has 
resulted from the- knowledge of a gentleman, newly come to Port 
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Hope, who has had wide experience with earth dams in India 
and Africa. Under his guidance, the scouts have been build¬ 
ing a series of interwoven branch and stake structures in 
the headwaters of the river. Although, the coarse mesh 
merely slows down the water, this is sufficient to de¬ 
crease the erosive power of moving water, and permit's the 
soil being transported by the water to settle behind the 
dean structure. Eventually this could result in a sequence 
of terraces in the valley bottoms. 

With the decrease in available land for planting, 
there has been a shift from reforestation to education. 

The Authority has been working with local school inspect¬ 
ors in at least two ways. A conservation scrap-book con¬ 
test has been held In the public schools. Twenty-eight 
out of the thirty-two schools made entries whose quality 
was a great deal higher (according to A.D. Latornell, 
the Ganaraska fieldman) than books he had seen from com¬ 
petitions in several other Authorities. In addition, a 
schedule has been arranged for speakers from the Canadian 
Forestry Association to visit all the schools they can 
in the spring. Mult education Is not neglected. Con- 
nervation nights have been held at three villages in the 
watershed, with speakers, slides, and movies illustrating 
the advantages of farm ponds, farm planning, erosion con¬ 
trol, reforestation, etc. With land purchase curtailed, 
the Authority probably will embark on a campaign to sell 
private individuals the idea of reforesting run-down 
portions of their own land, possibly with the Authority's 
help in purchase or planting of trees. 

The recreational aspects of conservation have 
barely been started. In co-operation with the Durham 
County Federation of Agriculture, the Cold Creek Park was 
organized on the edge of the forest area, well away from 
any town or village. Picnic tables have been placed in the 
narrow valley of a spring-fed stream. Sheltered and se¬ 
cluded by the arching foliage of pines, beeches, maples • 
and elms, you can find pleasure in the light-splashed scenes 
and the symphony of sound that is Nature. A new four acre 
park has been purchased at Sylvan Glen, about four miles 
from Port Hope on the main Ganaraska River. During the 
past summer, it was in use every day by children who ar¬ 
rived on foot or by bicycle, for swimming and other forms 
of recreation. The forest area itself has a potential 
that has not begun to be realized'. At Tower Hill an el¬ 
evation of 1200 feet affords a magnificent vista to the 
south over the varied pattern of farm and forest to a dis¬ 
tant horizon formed by the hazy blue of Lake Ontanio fif¬ 
teen to twenty miles away. Aside from the sweeping type of 
view, which occurs at other points in these morainic up¬ 
lands also, there are several places where there is an 
unbroken expanse of tree tops from horizon to horizon. With 
only a slight shift of mental gears you can be transported 
out of the conventional associations of man's civilized 
geometrical shapes into the infinitely varied world of 
nature's design. Here, the only bar to enjoyment is a lack 
of imaginative insight to re-create a sense of pioneer 
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conditions or absence of aesthetic appreciation which finds 
the colour, tracery, form, and movement of living woodlands 
a complete bore. 

The one phase of conservation that is not yet repre¬ 
sented in the Ganaraska area in any organized way is Research. 
The existence of this exceptionally large wooded tract should 
have some effect on the land. An attempt to do some work on 
stream flow in the Kendal area never advanced beyond the plan¬ 
ning stage due;to lack of government funds. Consequently; no 
one really knows whether, this forest is a factor in increasing 
or decreasing the volume of water in the streams. (It could 
decrease, if all these young trees put down deep roots to ab¬ 
sorb moisture.) Has the'forest raised the level of the water 
table, at least locally? Are spring creeks which dried up in 
the summer now flowing permanently? Are the present streams 
rising any higher in the hills? Has there been any change in 
the fish and wildlife populations in the area? Has the great 
volume of spring run-off been reduced at all? Has the existence 
of the forest markedly decreased the volume of silt carried by 
the river? Is summer flow any greater than before? All these 
and other questions depend on observational data for their 
answers. Several of the queries could have a bearing on the 
policy of the Authority by indicating the effectiveness of the 
measures that have been carried out. It may already be ’too 
late to obtain tlie detailed record of the original stream con¬ 
ditions on the watershed. If it is not done at all, no one 
can tell for sure whether the work of the Authority has done 
anything except stabilize the surface of the soil. 

Many of the Authority's plans have been realized 
in the past ten years. Much will be effected in the next 
ten, for Chairman Ryan and the gentlemen who constitute 
the Ganaraska River Conservation Authority have a concern 
about their work.. Their long-term vision seems to have 
carried them past some temporary failures of the past, and 
undoubtedly will sustain them in the future. In attempt¬ 
ing financially limited but practical projects and ignoring 
more spectacular programs which have debatable promise, 
they are following very well advice given by Samuel food- 
stock in a book printed in 1583: 

:r My Son, I admonish you to cherish the little 
waters, for these replenish the mighty rivers which nourish 
our thrifty land.” 


-- 0 O 0 -- 
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.ASTRONOMY- aND TEE AI1ATEUR 

By John Hodges, President of the Regina Astronomical Society 

I doubt very much that there is a reader of the 
Blue Jay who at sometime in his life has not seen and still 
vividly recalls an event that occurred in the heavens. It . 
may have been an eclipse, a comet, a particularly bright 
meteor or fireball, or perhaps it'was a look through a tele¬ 
scope. Yet so often I have heard a remark referring to the 
hobby of w star gazing w as a difficult, ;? too-deep-for-me if 
study, Tis is far from the truth; otherwise, how did the 
herders In Arabia come to know the sky so well? No one ac¬ 
quires the skill to identify each bird, tree, insect or flower 
without spending some time in doing it. Further, it is quite 
unnecessary to have a background of technical information. 
Astronomy, like any other hobby, can be a source of pleasure 
all year round. 

Nature is lavish in its display of phenomena and 
this holds true when the observer turns to the sky and ob¬ 
serves the heavens. It is not true that you have to have 
a telescope, Most amateur astronomers do their observing 
with the unaided eye and the occasional assistance of bino¬ 
culars. Those who possess binoculars would do well to scan 
the night sky at random and, for real comfort, from a deck 
chair! 


First then, how does one go about becoming active¬ 
ly interested in astronomy without becoming bogged down in 
the technicalities? Usually by asking questions of those 
who already pursue this interestin hobby, Questions like , 
these are heard every evening that an open night is in ses¬ 
sion at the Regina Astronomical Society’s observatory. How 
far can you see? How big does a star appear in a telescope? 
What is a star? What makes the harvest moon appear so large? 
Are there mountains on the Moon? Can you see stars in the 
daytime? 


Some of these questions may appear ridiculous to 
us, but they do not seem so to the person asking them. There¬ 
fore, let us spend a few minutes answering them. 

How far can you see? As far as light can travel. 

One of the nebulae visible to the naked eye, the great neb¬ 
ula of Andromeda, Is 1,500,000 light years away. A light 
year is the distance light travels in a year going 136,000 
miles per second. We therefore see this nebula in a posi¬ 
tion where it was that long ago, not where it is now'. As 
we look deeper into space we see further backwards in time, 

A star in a telescope appears smaller than when 
seen with the naked eye. The greater the diameter of the 
aperture of the telescope the more nearly a true pin-point 
Image is observed. Stars, even the nearest, are so far away 
that we see them as dots, never as a disc (as a planet ap- 
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pears through a telescope). 

The question of power is a very common one. We sel¬ 
dom use powers above 250 diameters here at Regina. To do so 
is to magnify the turbulent air currents through which we are 
looking and to destroy the image. This condition of the air 
varies greatly, affording a few rare opportunities when it is 
very steady because then we can change eyepieces and go the 
limit on magnification. 'The finest ’’seeing” conditions are 
not found on the prairies, but we are afforded more clear av¬ 
erage nights than many other areas of Canada. 

What is a star? The nearest star is only 93,000,000 
miles away, for it is our sun. The sun is a yellow star of 
medium size. It is interesting to note that if it should 
■'go out” this instant it would be eight Minutes before we 
knew about it. 'A star is a spherical mass in a. gaseous state 
so hot it gives off light along with other radiation. Some 
even broadcast, as radio telescopes have found out in the 
last few years. 

The illusion of the ’’harvest moon,” seen most fre¬ 
quently in August, is just that-an illusion. When no one is 
watching, turn your back on it and look at it through your 
legs-the appearance becomes normal even if the observer’s 
position is a little unusual! 

Binoculars will show the rough, pock-marked surface 
of the Moon. A small tele*scope will reveal ranges of mounts 
ains and hundreds of craters, and arouse the curiosity of any 
nature lover. The deepest crater on bhe Moon is Newton, 142 
miles across and 24,000 feet deep. Renewed interest is being 
shown in comparing the geological formations found here on 
earth and those observed on the Moon. An effort is being 
made to try and explain uhe possible ways in which lunar fea¬ 
tures were formed. 

Normally stars are not visible in the daytime. Stars 
have been seen in the past but these were Nova, stars that in¬ 
creased tremendously in brilliance, later subsiding, to be¬ 
come visible only in a telescope. 

Amateur astronomy is never dull. New performers 
are constantly making unpredicted appearances. I refer to 
comets of which as many as a dozen have made their appearance 
during a year. There is an open season on comets all year 
round for amateurs. To be the first to discover one is a 
fine feather in the cap. I also refer to the sporadic meteor 
showers that cannot be forecast. These can be spectacular, 
but the time of their occurrence does not always allow us to 
see them during the hours we normally keep. ’Alien the Earth 
runs Into these celestial dust clouds believed to be the rem¬ 
nants of the tails associated with comets, the sky may liter¬ 
ally rain meteors, as in 1872 and 1885 when 1,000 a minute 
were estimated to be visible. A rather impressive display! 
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And remember, a repeat performance could occur any time. 


Still to talk about are the sunspots, Northern 
lights or Aurora Borealis, interesting stars, and nebulae 
and star clusters. I have only touched on a few of the 
things that an amateur can look out for. Why not take a 
look for yourself? Every clear night a display is brought 
on stage that defies description, yet so few see the in¬ 
dividual members of the cast. I must warn you that if 
you do become interested in this drama you will be c.aught 
up and held by it; You become part of it, yet are left 
with such a feeling of insignificance! Truly a wonderful 
place, the universe! 

(Reprinted from The Blue Jay , March, 1956. published by 
the Saskatchewan Natural History Society.) 


Editor’s Note : 

Paragraphs omitted outlined what was to be seen 
in the spring sky.’ Mr. Frank Schneider tells us that 
during the autumn this year only Mars, which was closest 
to the earth on September 7 appears as an evening star. If 
members are interested in observing morning stars, Mr. 
Schneider will_.be pleased to assist them. Only one eclipse, 
an eclipse of the Moon, occurs in November. 

--0O0— 

NEW BOOKS FOR -CLUB MEMBERS AT THE 

Hamilton public library 

by Annie J. Hunt 

The marine world is very much to the fore among 
the new nature books in the Arts and Science department this 
month. 

Man under the sea , by James Dugan is a compre¬ 
hensive history of man’s underwater pursuits from early to 
modern times. -The author has been a diver and observer, 
has studied old records intensively and has interviewed 
many of the leading undersea experts. This is an exciting, 
adventurous account of marine biology and submarine diving. 

Mr. A. C. Clarke, in The coast of coral , gives his 
experience underwater and along the shores of the Great 
Barriew Reef of eastern Australis on an expedition there in 
1954-1955. Besides telling a thoroughly enjoyable story 
the author presents much' actual information on diving tech¬ 
niques. There is also a chapter on the apparatus and methods 
used in procuring the black and white and colour photographs 
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whic.ii accompany the text. This lively work should appeal to the 
general reader as well as the amateur naturalist. 

In Moana , Bernard Gorsky describes the day by day observ 
ations made by his team of four men on the first half (June, 1954- 
July, 1955) of a two year round-the-world voyage to explore and 
study the underwater life of all the seas everywhere. The title 
of this very well written book is the name of their sailing vessel 
Moana, which is Tahitian for r, vastness of the waters. ;f This quiet 
ly captivating book of first hand activities in tropical waters is 
translated from the French by Alec Brown. It includes excellent 
illustrations which are in keeping with this reflective and scient 
ific work. 


Bird lovers will welcome the revised, up-to-date edition 
of Birds of the ocean by Y/.B. Alexander. This handbook for voyag¬ 
ers contains dexcriptions of all the sea-birds of the world with 
notes on their habits and guides to their identification. The 
copious illustrations add to the usefullness of this reliable 
manual. 

Phyllis Barclay-Smith, a well-known ornithologist, and 
Peter Shepheard, an architect, have produced a very concise and 
attractive volume called A book of ducks . The two pages of text 
for each duck combine to make this an invaluable little field 
book for duck identification. 

--oOo— 

THE POINT ABINO TRIP 
By Florence Peart 

Fifteen people enjoyed a splendid auto hike on Sep¬ 
tember 30th. to Point Abino on Lake Erie. The colourful autumn 
foliage was a delight all along the way. Mr. Bert Miller was 
waiting to meet the group from Hamilton, and it was indeed a 
treat to have such an enthusiastic leader. Mr, Miller’s know¬ 
ledge of trees and plants is as keen as is his desire to share 
his enjoyment of nature with others. We spent the morning ex¬ 
ploring trails through property which is supervised by the Point 
Abino Property Owners’ Association. Early along the trail we 
saw the Scouring Rush which, we were told, was gathered by the 
early settlers to scrub floors. 

One of the most attractive aspect's of this hike was 
the abundance of fruits seen. Among the most brilliant were the 
berries of the Jack-in-the-pulpit and those of the Euonymus or 
Running Strawberry,. Rarest of all was the equally brilliant 
fruit of the Ginseng. Mr. Miller pointed out the dark berries 
of the False Spikenard and the Canada Mayflower, the striped 
ones of the False Solomon’s Seal, the blue-black fruit of the 
Solomon’s Seal hanging in twos beneath the leaves, the green cap¬ 
sules of the Bellwort, the black seeds of the Wild Leek, White 
Baneberries, Sicklepods, a white form of the Red Baneberry, and 
the light blue seeds of the Blue Cohosh, We also found Poke- 



berry in several places and saw the Bladdernut or Rattle Bush. 
Rarest tree seen was the Chestnut Oak. Mr. Miller told us 
that some years ago this tree bore one acorn which he plant¬ 
ed in his garden in Port Erie. The seedling is now doing 
well. 

In one place we came upon a few Canada Violets 
still in bloom. There were interesting pairs of plants 
growing close together where we could compare them: the 
False and True Mitrewort, the Smooth-stemmed Carrion Flower 
and the prickly Cat Brier, the wide-leaved and narrow-leaved 
Ray Goldenrods, the small white blossoms of the Black Night¬ 
shade and the larger purple ones of the Foody Nightshade, 
the Yellow and Spotted Touch-me-nots. The Yellow Touch-me- 
nots were perhaps the most showy flower still in bloom. The 
blossoms, an inch or more long, were quite, abundant. Along 
the gravelly shore of Lake Erie we saw the Sulphur Cinque¬ 
foil, the Sand Pea, Ninebark bushes, the Larger Skullcap, 
Nairn’s Lobelia, the Sand Cherry and Cleome or Spider Flower. 
In the wooded valleys between the parallel hills which cov¬ 
er most of the point there were thick stands of Narrow¬ 
leaved Spleenwort, Silvery Spleenwort, Goldie’s Fern and 
Maidenhair. 


We ate lunch on the lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
of Buffalo who have spent many summers on the point. In 
the afternoon we found severaJL interesting climbing plants: 
Bittersweet, Dodder, and the Wild Yam, In sandy wastes we 
found Salad Plant, Sea Rocket, Gromwell, Nairn’s St. John’s 
Wort, Pearly Everlasting, Rock Cress, Galinsoga, and Pros¬ 
trate Spurge. 


—0G0-- 

FUTURE EVENTS 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, November 5 , 1956 . The Junior Club will present an 
exhibition of their work and describe their activities. 

Those who attended last year’s meeting at which the Junior 
Club took part will remember the enthusiasm shown by our 
young people and will be eager to hear them again. Those 
who did not hear them last year will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the work which the Junior Club 
has been doing under the able guidance of Dr. D.M. Davies. 

Friday, November 23, 1956 . ’’The River of the Crying Bird,” 
second Audubon Screen Tour of the season in Westdale Second¬ 
ary School Auditorium at 8.15 p.m. 

"In Florida a beautiful river flows southward to 
the sea. Called Wakulla, the Indian’s word for ’mysterious 
waters', it is a river of the crying bird-where the limpkin 
wails a kind of music as basically Dixieland as that of Basin 
Street. River of mystery, of wild life wonders, of the limp- 
kin's wail. . . the Wakulla, filmed in colour by naturalist 
Allan Cruickshank of Rockledge, Florida.” 
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FIELD EVENTS 

Saturday, Oc t ober 27, 1956 . Visit to Biological Section of the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. Opportunity to go b.ehind 
the scenes with Jim Baillie and some of the curators. Meet in 
the Main Hall at 10 a.m. Sub-leader: Ray Lowes, JA9-3193. 
Come prepared for a possible hike in the afternoon with the 
Toronto group. 

Saturday, November 10, 1956 . Hike along the north shore of the 
Dundas Marsh for Geese, Ducks and remaining fall migrants. 

Meet at 10 a.m. at the Low Level Bridge. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: David Powell, NE4-5045. 


Sunday, November 25, 1956 . Car hike along the north shore of 
the Bay. Meet opposite the Cemetery Chapel on York Street at 
10 a.m. Bring a lunch. Leader: Leslie Gray, JA9-r4282. 


~-o0o-- 

JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: 

Vice-Secretary: 

Study Area Director: 
Records Secretary: 


Peter Hamel 
Brian Poole 
Dave Beattie 
Murray McDiarmid 
Bob Stamp 
Bob Henry 


(J,\7-7684) 
(NS4-4175) 
(JA2-6010) 
(LI4-8292) 
(JA7-2415) 
(JA8-4667) 


BRING YO U R FRIENDS 

Ask your friends and schoolmates to come down to a 
meeting or out on a hike. They can visit several times and 
then decide whether they want to join. Membership is just 
50$ per year and includes a subscription to the Wood Duck. 


SENIOR MEMBERS CAN HELP 


Is there anyone who is willing to help part-time with 
the Junior Club? We should like to renew the Project Mornings 
(two Saturdays monthly) mainly for ages 8-14. We need someone 
who can share in enthusing young members in observing the won¬ 
ders of nature and creating by drawing, modelling and building. 
Please call Dr. Douglas Davies (JA.9-5130) 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE 


You are a pioneer. You are curious. You go out .to 
observe the wonders of nature. You are amazed at what is at 
your'feet, in your own backyard—animals that before you had 
passed right by. 

. Many important, discoveries in biology have been made 
by amateur naturalists. But they had to observe carefully and 
patiently. Almost equally important, they recorded what they 
saw as soon as possible (preferably immediately) in a nature 
notebook or diary. The full detail of what you see is import- 
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ant and memory soon fades with time. 

Collecting is a most enjoyable pastime. It may be 
bird records. It may be a mineral, fossil or pressed plant 
collection.' It may be a collection of pinned insects, snail 
shells or small mammal skins. Two things you should.remem¬ 
ber, however, one is that your collection, whatever it is, 
will be much more valuable if it is fully labelled-as to 
date, place and habitat and if other notes of interest are 
added. The identification can come later.’ The other point 
to remember is that the animals and plants which you collect 
are alive, and they may be rare. Therefore collect only what 
you need. Do not kill wantonly," even if it is a beetle or a 
daisy. 

You will find eventually that collecting is no.t 
enough. ’ You'will want to see how these animals live and . . 

what they do. You will want to see how plants grow. It may 
be fun to collect seeds and "watch them germinate and see the 
plant develop. It is often gratifying to sit quietly in 
some nook and watch the activities of the animals unfold be¬ 
fore you. Many animals are timid so that you may see much 
more by sitting still than by walking around. 

Sometimes you can bring animals home and observe 
them In a terrarium or aquarium or just in a jar. You can 
keep and feed crayfish, snails, fish, frogs, turtles, mice 
and many kinds of insects. For instance, I have been feed¬ 
ing a praying mantis and she just laid a mass of eggs for 
me. This Sunday I caught a tiger beetle and it immediately 
ate a fly which I gave it. I am feeding two large aquatic 
snails on lettuce, A polyphemus silk moth cocoon awaits 
the spring for its final metamorphosis'. 

We can all help the birds and bring them to our 
own back windows by putting out food for them during the 
winter. 


There is so much to do and see in the great out¬ 
doors that we should all help our friends to appreciate It, 

Y/.M.D. 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 
HIKES; See Senior Club program. 


Meetings : 

Saturday, November 3 t at 7.30 p.m., , Y.M.C.A., Room 8. Mr. 
R.D.ff.. Bourne will give an illustrated talk on his trip this 
summer through the southwestern United States-‘'The Arizona 
Desert.” You should see his kodachrome of a .gila monster. 

This is the last meeting before our show for the 
Senior Club. If you cannot be at the Centenary Church by 
7 p.m. on Monday, November 5, bring your displays and Koda - 
chromes tonight. 
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Monday, Novembe r 3 at 6,00 pan. Centenary Church (Main St, between 
James and KcNab), rear east door and upstairs. 

Those with displays come early about 7.00 p.m , Bring 
your parents and friends to see the Junior Club’s Show for the 
Senior Club. Bring any collections, coloured pictures,' scrap¬ 
books, original photographs or kodachromes. Any interesting 
nature specimen that you have is welcome: minerals, fossils, 
plants and animals. 

Saturday, Nov e mber 1 7, at 7 .30 p.m ., Y.M.C.A. , Room 6. We shall 
have another nature quiz. We might also ha.ve some kodachromes 
of plants and animals. Let us plan what we want for our meetings 
and hikes after Christmas. 
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"The Wood Duck" 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its pur¬ 
pose is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of 
our native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged 
to share their nature experiences and are requested to send 
their contributions to the editor by the 10th of the month, 
to appear in the following issue. If possible, manuscripts 
should be typewritten, using one side of the paper only, 
lines double spaced. Material may be reprinted without 
special permission. Credit lines will be appreciated. 

Editor: Miss A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton. 
Telephone: JA2-3ol6. 

Staff: Mr. Harold Cunliffe 

Miss Priscilla Hinchcliffe 
Mrs. C.L. Powell 
Miss Eunice Smillie 
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iotbporti: 



Number cf .species recorded to October 21,1956 - 250 


Double-cr, Cormorant (l)Oct.lij 

(2)Cct. 0 
(5)hep. 25 
(l ):Iar .31 
(l)Oct. 8 
lOOct. 3 
(3 )6ep.23 
■ (13)0ct. 7 
(l)Sep.l6 
imm.. )Oct .11: 
Kawk (2)Sep.l7 
(11 )Oct. 7 
Red-bacI-:ed Sandpiper (2)Sep.23 
Stilt Sandpiper 
Western Sandpiper 
Kudsonian Goclwit 


.raemcan _greu 
Canada Goose 
turopean idgeon 
Shoveller 
Ai-i. Golden-eye 
Surf Scoter 
Ruddy Duck 
Red-br. merganser 
Goshawk ■ (l 
Rough-legged 
An. Coot 


Poiaarine Jaeger 
Parasitic Jaeger 

Laughing Gull 
Caspian Tern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoc 
Black-billed Cuckoc 
Saw-whet Owl 
• las tern Nigh thaw!: 
Chimney Swift 


(l)Gct. 2 
0 )Se-.- .26 
(3)3ep.22 

(X)oct,i5 
(l)Sep.23 

(5)ser>.l6 
(l) Sep.26 
(l)Se-n.l6 
(2 )oen. 23 
(l)Sep.30 
(1 )3er.30 


1.) Apr .10 
3)Sep.25 
1)Sen.23 
l)0ct.!3 
1)0ct.21 
l)Sep.23 
1)0ct. 7 
1 )Se-~ .15 
1 \jer.22 

1)Sep.23 
l)Cct. 6 
(l)Oct. 7 
1) Sep,25 
1) Oct. Ill 
l)3e- .23 
1 )0ct. s 

Slue-gray Gnatcatcher(l ).Ser. 2 
Water Pipit 
Solitary Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 


Ru.by-th. Hummingbird 
Arctic Woodpecker 
Crested Flycatcher 
Tree Swallow 
Za'il: Swallow 
tarn Swallow 
Red-breasted 1 nuthatch 
Carolina ren 
Wood Thrush 
Remit Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 


2 )3ep.22 
l)Sed.23 
Sep.2? 




Golden-winced ' larbler (l )-Sep. 23 

(l)Oct. 1 
(l)Sep.23 
(Xl)day 31 


Grange-cr. • arblei 
Yellow Warbler 
Red Crossbill 


V 

Durtdas 1 ’arsh. 

D.Smith,h.I orris,H.Barker 

L 

1! il 

Thanksgiving Day Hike 


i! ;i 

Albert Butwick 

-J, 

Grinsby 

George A Glen heyers 

F 

Dunclas 1 ursh 

G. ? orth et si. 

*71 

li It 

Club Kike 

JL* 

port.Reison 

R. hacLaren, G. Worth 

•.71 

Dundas 1 'arsh 

.1 II 

-p 

X.' 

il il 

Club Hike 

•Jr 

,‘estdale Park 

L.A. Gray, D.h. Fowel]. 

F 

aldershot 

Thelma Powell 

± ,' 

Dundas harsh 

I lacLaren, North 

-f ~i 

i* 

il il 

P. Panel, R. Stamp 

L 

VanWagner 1 s Bd 

h. R. hacLaren 


il il 

hacLaren, Worth 

-Jr 

Dundas hydro -t 

tn J. IGiles, G, Worth 

L 

il >i 

G. North 

L 

Darlington 

hacLaren, Worth 


Hamilton Beach 

B.C.3. . K.R.C. Hike 

L 

Van. .agrier ’ s Be' 

■ i„ 1 lacLaren, Worth 


Beach Canal Pi 

er Club Hike 

L 

Harbour 

P. Hamel, R. Stamp 

T, 

L 

Grimsby 

ii 

George C: Glen meyers 

ii ;i ii 

L 

L 

it 

Dunda s 1 arsh 

ii .I a 

G. Worth 

T, 

II !i 

f , D. K. Powell 

L 

Aldershot 

Thelna Powell 


Paradise Rd 6 

53 Lawrence Roy 

7 

1 lilt on 

Huber I loo re 

L 

Dundas harsh 

I lac laren, 11 orths 

L 

il >1 

h. Buckle, Worth 

1 , 

ii li 

J. riles 

7 

Du:... ’as 

hacLaren, D. K. Powell 


honkins Creek 

Ross .aiderson 

L 

Jrinsby 

George 6 Glen Heyers 

p 

Westdale Pari: 

G. W. Her th 


Snalce Road 

R. hacLaren, Worth 

J 1 

LaSalle Park 

F. Hamel, R. Stamp 

L 

Dundas Dump 

J. Niles 

L 

York Road 

L. Gray, D. Pa /ell 


Dundas harsh 

John hiles 

F 

Woodland CeneteiyD. h. Fovrell 

L 

S"e:icer Creek 

J. Riles 

-U 

LaSalle Pari: 

F. Hamel, R. Stamp 


' ilb on 

. . pore 

7 

Dunclas hydro 

tn D. K. Powell 

L 

Grinsb/ Cemetery Geo- ,e h Glen heyers 


- First report of the year 
F - First report of the sBason 
L - Last report of the season 


Please send your reports to r. George h north, 
Hamilton,telephone JA 2-6082, before the 13th o. 


2kp Charlton Ave. 
the month. 


. i 







